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from his camp at Metz that it was Bismarck who offered him Belgium
and that he had refused it.1
Whatever the truth as to the original transaction it was not easy
to justify Bismarck's disclosure, nor the moment selected for it.
But the diplomatic controversy that ensued was not without
advantage to Great Britain. It rendered both Prussia and France
eager to assent to Lord Granville's suggestion that the Treaty of
1839, guaranteeing the integrity of Belgium, should be renewed, and
in terms even more rigorous and specific. This revised treaty was
signed on August 9th and, shortly afterwards, the terms were extended
to include Luxemburg.
Meanwhile, no diplomatic assurances sufficed to convince Prussia
that the neutrality of England was otherwise than malevolent
towards her. " The English are more hated at this moment than
the French, and Lord Granville more than Benedetti." Thus the
Crown Princess wrote from Berlin to the Queen on August 9th, 1870.2
At this moment there was no justification for these sentiments. A
month later there was. After the fall of the Empire public opinion
m England veered round in favour of the defeated combatant. On
September 21st the Queen telegraphed to King William to express
the hope that he would make peace " in a generous spirit ". Lord
Granvdle sent a special envoy to the German head-quarters to
persuade Bismarck to meet Jules Favre. The King and his Chancellor
were equally unyielding. France was beaten and Germany must
make herself secure, if possible, for all time. On September 13th
M. Thiers arrived m London to beg Lord Granville to initiate a
movement for European mediation on behalf of France. The English
Minister received him cordially but sent him away empty. Nothing
short of armed intervention, proposed to the combatants by all the
great neutral powers acting in concert, would, as Lord Granville
conceived, have been of the least avail. France, however, was con-
vinced that England might have done more. Prussia thought that
she ought to have done less. What chance there was of concerted
action among the neutrals the next move in the diplomatic game
will show.
Russia           In October, 1870, Prince Gortschakoff addressed to the Powers a
circular denouncing on behalf of Russia the Black Sea clauses of the
Treaty of Pans (1856). Article XL of that Treaty declared : 4C The
Black Sea is neutralized; its waters and its ports thrown open to
the mercantile marine of every nation are formally and In perpetuity
interdicted to the flag of war, either of the Powers possessing its
coasts or of any other Power ". Certain unimportant exceptions
were made by Articles XIX. and XX., but by Article XIII. the
Czar and the Sultan engaged " not to establish or maintain upon that
coast any military-maritime arsenal". These were the famous
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